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Interpersonal  behavior  in  a psychotherapy  group  is 
generally  believed  to  be  representative  of  the  patient's 
interpersonal  behavior  in  other  settings  as  well.  Each 
patient  is  thought  to  possess  a recurrent  pattern  or  style 
of  interpersonal  behavior  which  reflects  underlying  coping 
mechanisms  and  is  manifested  in  significant  social  relation- 
ships across  settings.  The  present  study  investigates  the 
relationship  between  interpersonal  behavior  in  a psycho- 
therapy group  and  concurrent  interpersonal  behavior  in  a 
second  setting. 

A five-member  psychotherapy  group  was  studied  during 
its  first  14  weeks  of  existence.  Audio  recordings  were  made 
of  each  group  session.  In  addition,  weekly  observations  of 
interpersonal  behavior  outside  the  group  setting  were  ob- 
tained for  each  subject.  Prior  to  the  first  group  session 
subjects  completed  the  Interpersonal  Check  List,  a measure 
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of  interpersonal  style.  Spouses  and  roommates  also  described 
the  subjects  using  this  instrument.  Judges  rated  inter- 
personal behavior  in  the  two  settings  using  the  Interpersonal 
Diagnosis  of  Personality  model  which  is  based  on  the  same 
personality  variables  as  the  Interpersonal  Check  List. 

These  procedures  yielded  two  pretreatment  measures  and 
weekly  scores,  in  two  settings,  of  Dominance  and  Acceptance 
which  are  construed  as  the  basic  dimensions  of  social 
behavior . 

Acceptance  was  found  to  be  consistent  across  settings. 

The  hypothesis  of  cross-setting  consistency  for  Dominance 
was  not  supported.  Levels  of  Dominance  were  found  to  be 
significantly  different  in  the  group  and  non-group  setting. 
Although  behavior  in  the  group  setting  was  found  to  be  more 
variable  than  behavior  outside  of  the  group,  no  overall 
treatment  effects  were  noted  during  the  length  of  the  study. 
Self-report  on  the  Interpersonal  Check  List  was  not  pre- 
dictive of  behavior  in  either  setting.  Reports  by  others  were 
predictive  of  Acceptance  in  the  nontherapy  setting,  but  did 
not  predict  behavior  in  the  group  situation. 

These  findings  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
nypo thesis  that  interpersonal  behavior  in  a therapy  group, 
at  least  during  the  formative  stage,  is  necessarily  repre- 
sentative of  the  patient's  social  behavior  outside  of  the 
group  setting.  'The  limitations  of  the  present  study  are 
discussed  and  suggestions  for  future  research  are  made. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  a general  assumption , widely  held  by  clinical 
theorists,  that  interpersonal  behavior  within  the  therapy 
setting  recapitulates  maladaptive  interpersonal  behavior  pat- 
terns acquired  in  the  primary  family  and  now  rigidly  main- 
tained in  current  significant  interpersonal  relationships. 

In  this  view,  the  client's  reaction  to  his  therapist  is 
seen  as  a recapitulation  of  behavior  patterns  learned  as  a 
child  which  continue  throughout  adulthood  during  times  of 
stress.  These  recurrent  patterns  of  interpersonal  style 
reflect  an  underlying  mechanism  for  coping  with  anxiety  and 
the  study  of  these  coping  mechanisms  can  be  useful  in  study- 
ing the  therapeutic  process  (Mueller,  1969b).  The  classical 
analytic  view  is  that  each  individual  acquires,  through  in- 
nate dispositions  and  early  influence,  a pattern  of  libidinal 
cathexis  which  becomes  like  a stereotype  plate  and  is  con- 
stantly repeated  throughout  his  interpersonal  life.  In 
psychoanalysis  this  reenactment  constitutes  transference 
(Freud,  1966).  Analysts  view  the  reenactment  of  unpleasant 
and  painful  emotions  from  early  childhood  in  current  human 
relationships  as  a universal  phenomenon  characteristic  of 
neurotics  and  normals  alike  (Freud,  1966) . The  interpersonal 
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theorists  are  even  more  explicit  about  the  consistency  of 
interpersonal  behavior  and  its  centrality  to  psychothera- 
peutic intervention.  Sullivan  (1953)  maintains  that  per- 
sonality is  a hypothetical  construct.  The  proper  focus  of 
therapy,  according  to  Sullivan,  is  on  dynamisms,  i.e. , those 
relatively  enduring  patterns  of  energy  transformations  which 
recurrently  characterize  interpersonal  relations.  This 
requires  an  interpersonal  field  theory  approach  to  the  study 
and  treatment  of  psychopathology  (Sullivan,  1953).  Inter- 
personal theorists  assert  that  patterns  of  interpersonal 
behaviors  in  and  out  of  therapy  may  differ  substantially  in 
their  manifest  aspects;  however,  if  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  the  processes  involved  these  behaviors  will  exhibit 
a striking  cross-relationship  redundancy.  In  fact,  the 
therapy  relationship  can  be  seen  as  an  allegorical  synopsis 
of  the  patient's  current  interpersonal  relationships 
(Carson , 1969). 

This  assumption  of  cross  situational  consistency  in 
interpersonal  style  is  most  fundamental  within  the  context 
of  group  therapy.  Writing  from  a gestalt  orientation, 
Polster  and  Polster  (1973)  state: 

Individual  contact  episodes  [interpersonal  inter- 
actions ] are  representative  of  styles  of  contact 
which  exist  outside  the  therapy  experience  itself 
and  they  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  hours  in  the 
therapist's  office.  (p.  184) 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  more  traditional  group  psycho- 
therapy, the  belief  that  given  time  and  few  structural  re- 
strictions, patients  will  begin  to  display  their  maladaptive 
interpersonal  behavior  in  the  group,  is  a fundamental  as- 
sumption widely  accepted  by  clinicians  (Yalom,  1970). 

fliis  premise  of  the  consistency  of  interpersonal  be- 
havior is  important  because  of  its  relationship  to  therapy. 
Whether  it  is  conceptualized  in  terms  of  "working  through," 
desens i uization , " "re-education,"  or  a "corrective  emotional 
experience,  most  group  psychotherapy  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  interpersonal  behavior  displayed  within  the 
group  is  characteristic  of  interpersonal  behavior  outside  of 
the  group.  A corollary  assumption  is  that  change  in  inter- 
personal behavior  occurring  within  the  group  will  generalize 
to  interpersonal  relations  outside  of  the  group.  While  there 
is  a certain  logic  to  these  assumptions  which  is  somewhat 
buttressed  by  clinical  observation,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
case  that  the  validity  of  these  premises  cannot  be  assumed. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  social  psycho- 
logical  research  which  indicates  that  such  variables  as 
evaluation  apprehension  (Rosenberg,  1965),  experiment or 
expectations  (Rosenthal,  1963),  and  the  demand  characteris- 
tics of  the  situation  (Orne,  1962)  exert  a powerful  influence 
on  social  behavior  in  laboratory  situations.  The  psycho- 
therapy group  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  a human  relations 
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laboratory  and  as  such  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  influences. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  surprising  that  an  extensive 
review  of  the  psychotherapy  literature  (Back,  1974;  Bergin 
& Garfield,  1971;  Blumberg  & Golembiewski , 1976;  Frank, 

1968;  Hartman,  1979;  Howard  & Orlinsky,  1972;  Gendlin  & 
Rychlak , 19  70;  Lewis  Sc  McCants,  19  73;  Lieberman,  19  76; 

Lubin,  Reddy,  Taylor  6c  Lubin,  1978;  Reddy,  Colson  Sc  Keys, 
1975,  19  76;  Reddy  Sc  Lansky,  1974;  Wolberg  Sc  Schwartz,  1973; 
Yalom,  1970)  does  not  reveal  even  a single  study  addressed 
to  the  representativeness  of  social  behavior  in  psycho- 
therapy groups  nor  to  the  generalizability  of  changes  in 
Dehavior  occurring  as  a result  of  group  intervention.  Some 
studies  have,  ot  course,  assessed  characteristic  styles  of 
relating  within  psychotherapy  groups  and  some  have  used 
personality  inventories  and  projective  tests  to  assess  (in 
a highly  inferential  way)  the  impact  of  group  psychotherapy 
interpersonal  tunctioning.  Mueller  (1969a)  studied  client 
behavior  toward  the  therapist  in  individual  therapy  and 
found  that  over  a 14-week  period  this  behavior  converged 
with  the  clients'  self-reported  behavior  toward  parents  and 
significant  others,  thus  providing  some  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  the  client's  interpersonal  behavior  in 
therapy  recapitulates  behavior  outside  the  therapy  setting. 
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But  no  study  has  systematically  sampled  behavior  within  a 
psychotherapy  group  and  outside  of  the  group  in  order  to 
study  the  representativeness  and  generalizability  of  inter- 
personal functioning  within  the  group.  In  their  excellent 
review  of  the  literature,  Parloff  and  Dies  (1977)  state 
that  the  research  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  group  psycho- 
therapy has  oeen  consistently  equivocal.  They  see  this  as 
a clinical  -concep  i_ual  problem  rather  than  a research- 
technical  one  and  insist  that  a clear  statement  and  testing 
of  underlying  assumptions,  postulates,  and  hypotheses  is 
needed  if  the  field  of  group  psychotherapy  is  to  be  scien- 
tifically advanced. 

ihe  present  study  addressed  itself  to  the  questions 
raised  above  by  studying  the  interpersonal  behavior  of  each 
member  in  a psychotherapy  group  over  the  course  of  a 14-week 
period  and  comparing  this  ingroup  behavior  to  samples  of 
interpersonal  behavior  taken  outside  of  the  group  context 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  In  addition,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assess  the  validity  of  self-reports  as  a measure 
of  actual  interpersonal  functioning  outside  of  the  group. 

The  form  of  this  research  is  in  the  spirit  of  Verplanck's 
(1970)  recommendations  for  a return  to  a methodology  of 
systematic  observation  and  description  in  naturalistic 
settings.  The  specific  design  is  an  equivalent  time  samples 
design  and  was  selected  because  it  controls  for  all  of  the 
eight  threats  to  internal  validity  identified  by  Campbell 
and  Stanley  (1966) . 
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An  equivalent  time -samples  design  may  be  schematically 
represented  as  follows: 


where 


X,  = 


X.  = 


x1o  x2o  x1o  x2o  . . . x2o 


a vector  of  sixteen  interpersonal  variables 
measured  outside  of  the  therapy  group. 


a vector  of  sixteen  interpersonal  variables 
measured  within  the  therapy  group. 


2 

0 = observation 


The  two  primary  hypotheses  of  this  study  were 

H1  : X1  = X2 

H9 : Change  in  Xi  will  occur  as  a function  of  change 

in  X2. 


METHOD 


Sub  j ects 

Subjects  were  all  outpatients  who  were  in  individual 
therapy  and  had  been  referred  to  the  Psychology  Clinic, 

Shands  Teaching  Hospital, by  their  primary  therapists  for 
concurrent  group  therapy  as  part  of  their  treatment.  Sub- 
jects were  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
perimental therapy  group  at  a reduced  fee  in  return  for  their 
participation  in  a "study  of  how  different  people  relate  to, 
and  interact  with,  one  another."  They  were  told  that  they 
had  the  option  of  joining  another  group  and  paying  the  stand- 
ard professional  fees,  if  they  preferred.  This  use  of  volun- 
teers does  not  appear  to  have  introduced  a sampling  effect; 
six  volunteers  were  sought  and  the  first  six  people  to  whom 
the  ofter  was  made  accepted.  Subjects  were  all  males.  Six 
subjects  began  the  group  but  one  dropped  out  after  one  ses- 
sion and  his  data  were  not  included  in  the  data  analysis. 

The  remaining  five  subjects,  ages  19  to  47,  were  all  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  (4) 
or  Santa  Fe  Community  College  (1).  Two  of  the  subjects  had 
a history  of  psychosis  and  were  on  psychotropic  medication 
at  the  time  of  the  study;  they  were,  however,  quite  well 
stabilized  ana  there  were  no  signs  of  either  a psychosis  or 
thought  disorder  at  any  time  during  the  study.  The  three 
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remaining  subjects  had  no  history  of  psychosis  and  were 
receiving  no  prescribed  medication. 

Instruments 
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The  Interpersonal  Diagnosis  of  Personality  (IDP)  (Leary, 

1957)  was  used  as  a basis  for  rating  behavior  in  this  study. 

The  IDP  has  been  widely  used  in  psychotherapy  research,  its 

psychometric  properties  have  been  extensively  studied,  and 

it  nas  the  further  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  grounded  in 

interpersonal  theory.  According  to  Wiggins  (1973) 

The  Interpersonal  System  of  Personality  Diagnosis 
must  be  considered  a milestone  in  the  development 
interpersonal  assessment  models , . . . the  system 
is  notable  for  its  imaginative  translation  of  Sulli- 
vanian  theory  into  highly  innovative  methodological 
procedures.  (p.  479) 

Tne  IDP  uses  a circumplex  model  of  interpersonal  behavior 
in  which  any  given  behavior,  can  be  located  within  a two- 
dimensional  space  defined  by  the  two  orthogonal  axes  of 
dominance-submission  and  accepting-rej ecting  (Bierman,  1969). 
The  four  quadrants  of  this  model  have  been  further  sub- 
divided to  yield  eight  octants  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

In  the  illustration  each  octant  is  defined  by  two  adjectives 
representing  moderate  and  extreme  examples  of  behavior 
falling  within  its  bounds.  These  octants  can  be  subdivided 
still  further  to  yield  a total  of  16  interpersonal  variables 
which  were  the  basic  units  of  behavior  measured  in  this 
study. 

The  Interpersonal  Check  List  (ICL)  (La  Forge,  1963) 
was  used  as  a premeasure.  The  ICL  is  a 134-item  checklist 
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/ 

Raj  ecting  i 


Dominant 


Figure  1 

Circumplex  Model  of  Interpersonal  Behavior  (Leary,  1957) 
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which  assesses  personality  in  terms  of  the  same  set  of  vari- 
ables as  the  IDP . A sample  of  the  I CL  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  1.  La  Forge  and  Suczek  (1955)  reported  test-retest 
reliability  coefficients  between  .64  and  .77  for  the  16 
variables  measured  by  the  checklist.  La  Forge  (1963)  re- 
ports that  principal  component  analysis  of  the  two  basic 
dimensions  of  dominance- submiss  ion  and  accepting-rej ecting 
yield  commonalities  above  .90  suggesting  high  internal 
consistency  and  reliability. 

Procedures 

Prior  to  the  first  group  meeting  subjects  were  asked  to 
describe  themselves  by  circling  those  items  on  the  ICL  which 
they  re  It  applied  to  them.  In  addition,  subjects  gave  their 
consent  to  a mailing  which  was  sent  to  their  spouse  or  room- 
mate describing  the  research  in  general  terms  (see  Appendix 
2)  and  asking  them  to  also  describe  the  subject  by  circling 
those  items  on  the  ICL  that  applied  to  the  subject.  Thus 
two  premeasures  were  obtained  for  each  subject. 

The  therapy  group  met  once  per  week  for  14  weeks.  Each 
session  lasted  1-1/2  hours  and  audio  recordings  were  made 
of  each  session,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  entire  14 
weeks.  Although  subjects  were  aware  that  the  sessions  were 
being  recorded,  the  recording  techniques  were  completely 
unobtrusive  and  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the 
participants  once  they  got  over  their  initial  discomfort  at 
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being  part  of  a therapy  group.  The  group  was  co-led  by  the 
author  and  a female  clinical  psychology  intern. 

In  addition  to  the  recordings  from  the  group  sessions, 
each  subject  was  supplied  with  a portable  cassette  tape 
recorder,  a supply  of  tapes,  and  asked  to  tape  two  dinner 
conversations  per  week.  These  tapes  were  collected  weekly 
at  the  group  meetings.  One  subject  lived  alone  and  thus 
could  not  provide  a sample  of  interpersonal  behavior  outside 
of  the  group.  For  this  subject,  by  agreement  with  him  and 
his  primary  therapist,  tape  recordings  of  his  individual 
therapy  sessions  were  obtained  and  used  for  comparison  with 
his  group  behavior. 

A total  of  approximately  91  hours  of  tape  recordings 
were  obtained  over  a 14-week  period  in  both  therapy  and  non- 
therapy settings. 

Judges 

Judges  were  four  first-year  graduate  students  in  clini- 
cal psychology  who  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  study  by 
listening  to  and  rating  each  of  the  individual  behavior 
segments  on  the  tapes.  A behavior  segment  was  defined  as 
any  uninterrupted  verbal  behavior  emitted  by  one  of  the 
participants  either  on  the  group  tapes  or  the  home  tapes. 

Thus  a behavior  segment  could  range  from  one  word  to  a 
lengthy  speech.  In  the  case  of  longer  behavior  segments, 
judges  were  instructed  to  rate  the  principal  theme. 
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i.  rior  to  rating  the  experimental  tapes  judges  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  Circumplex  Model  of  Interpersonal 
Behavior  (Leary,  1957)  to  rate  audio  recordings  obtained 
from  an  earlier  therapy  group  for  this  purpose.  Written 
instructions  with  a visual  representation  of  the  model  were 
given  to  each  of  the  judges.  (See  Appendix  3.)  These  in- 
structions were  brought  to  each  rating  session  and  used  as  a 
rererence  both  during  the  training  period  and  throughout  the 
rating  of  the  experimental  tapes . 

Six,  two-hour  training  sessions  were  held  to  acquaint 
the  judges  with  the  use  of  the  IDP.  Several  methods  of 
calculating  reliability  were  used  to  measure  agreement  among 
the  judges  at  different  levels  of  rating  (i.e.,  sixteenths, 
octants,  quadrants)  during  the  training  sessions.  During 
the  -raining  sessions  judges  listened  to  each  behavior  seg- 
ment, rated  it  independently , and  then  compared  ratings  to 
discover  sources  of  variation.  Reliability  among  the  judges 
increased  steadily  throughout  the  training  sessions.  At  the 
level  of  sixteenths  interjudge  agreement  for  individual 
benavior  segments  was  35%  at  the  end  of  training.  According 
to  Dittman  (1958)  items  of  relatively  low  reliability  can  be 
combined  to  yield  profiles  of  high  reliability  where  se- 
quences of  individual  acts  are  studied.  Dittman’ s R (Mueller, 
1969)  calculated  for  pairs  of  judges  at  the  level  of  six- 
teenths yielded  correlations  ranging  from  .52  to  .83.  A more 
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pertinent  level  of  analysis  is  at  the  level  of  quadrants 
since  behavior  within  a given  quadrant  differs  only  in  terms 
of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  basic  dimensions 
(dominance-submission  and  accepting-rej ecting)  while  dif- 
ferences between  quadrants  represent  qualitatively  different 
modes  of  behavior.  Two  measures  of  reliability  were  cal- 
culated at  the  quadrant  level.  Spearman's  rank  order  cor- 
relation coefficient  for  pairs  of  judges  ranged  from  .98  to 
1.00  and  Kendall's  W yielded  a correlation  of  overall  agree- 
ment among  all  four  judges  compared  simultaneously  of  .92. 

During  the  actual  ratings  of  the  experimental  tapes , 
judges  worked  in  groups  of  two  with  the  author  as  the  third 
rater  in  each  group.  Although  judges  listened  to  the  tapes 
in  groups,  all  ratings  were  assigned  by  each  judge  indepen- 
dently and  without  prior  consultation  or  discussion  with 
any  other  judge.  Tapes  were  rated  randomly  rather  than  in 
the  sequence  in  which  they  were  actually  recorded.  All 
of  the  group  therapy  tapes  were  rated  in  their  entirety. 

One  of  the  two  weekly  nontherapy  tapes  provided  by  each 
subject  was  randomly  selected  for  rating.  Behavior  segments 
on  which  no  two  of  the  three  judges  had  agreed  at  the  level 
of  quadrants  were  subsequently  excluded  from  the  data  analy- 
sis as  too  ambiguous  for  rating.  Less  than  5 % of  all  the 
behavior  segments  were  excluded  on  this  basis. 


RESULTS 


A total  of  3,830  behavioral  observations  were  collected 
on  five  subjects,  in  two  settings,  over  a 14-week  period. 

Each  of  these  behavioral  observations  was  rated  by  a team 
of  three  judges  and  categorized  into  one  of  16  categories 
of  behavior  derived  from  the  circumplex  model  of  interper- 
sonal behavior  developed  by  Leary  (1957). 

Reliability  of  Ratings 

A total  of  five  judges  (including  the  author),  working 
in  various  combinations  of  three,  rated  56  hours  of  tape 
during  33  separate  rating  sessions.  During  the  rater  train- 
ing  sessions , it  was  determined  that  the  judges  could  rate 
the  interpersonal  transactions  with  a high  degree  of  relia- 
bility. To  determine  whether  this  reliability  held  up  over 
the  extended  rating  sessions  with  the  experimental  data,  the 
Intraclass  Correlation  Coefficient  (Ebel,  1951)  was  calculated 
separately  for  the  judges  ratings  of  the  two  dependent  vari- 
ables (Dominance,  Acceptance)  across  all  rating  sessions  per- 
taining to  home  data,  group  data,  and  both  sources  of  data 
combined.  The  reliability  coefficients  obtained  are  reported 
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in  Table  1.  Where  classification  decisions  are  based  on 
the  average  rating  of  multiple  judges,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  study,  a variation  of  the  formula  for  the  Intraclass 
Correlation  Coefficient  yields  a measure  of  reliability  for 
the  average  rating.  This  statistic  is  reported  in  Table  2. 

Relationship  Between  Group  and  Home  Behavior 

The  relationship  between  interpersonal  behavior  in  a 
therapy  group  and  interpersonal  behavior  outside  of  the 
group  setting  was  a central  focus  of  this  study.  An  analysis 
of  variance  for  repeated  measures  was  done  on  the  dependent 
variables  to  determine  the  similarity  between  interpersonal 
behavior  observed  in  the  group  and  behavioral  observations 
collected  in  the  home  setting.  This  analysis  revealed  that 
for  the  Dominance  variable  (Table  3)  there  was  a significant 
effect  due  to  setting  (p  < .05)  as  well  as  a main  effect 
for  subjects  within  setting  (p  < .0001).  Spearman's  rank- 
order  correlation  coefficient  between  weekly  means  in  the 
two  settings  was  not  significant  (rho  = -.204).  Thus  it 
appears  that  not  only  were  levels  of  Dominance  significantly 
different  between  settings  but  there  was  no  systematic 
covariance. 

The  same  analysis  was  done  for  the  variable  Acceptance 
(Table  4).  This  analysis  showed  no  significant  difference 
between  settings.  A significant  effect  was  found,  however, 
for  subjects  within  settings  (p  < .0001).  In  addition, 
there  were  effects  due  to  time  (week)  and  setting  by  week 
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Table  1 

Intraclass  Reliability  Coefficients  for 
Judges'  Ratings  of  Dominance  and  Acceptance 


Dominance 

Acceptance 

Setting : 

Group 

. 81 

.86 

Setting : 

Home 

. 80 

.82 

Setting : 

Both 

.84 

CO 

Table  2 


Intraclass  Reliability  Coefficients  for 
Judges'  Average  Rating  of  Dominance  and  Acceptance 


Dominance 

Acceptance 

Setting : 

Group 

.93 

.94 

Setting : 

Home 

.92 

.93 

Setting : 

Both 

. 94 

.94 
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Table  3 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Repeated  Measures 
of  the  Variable  Dominance 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Setting 

1 

1225.3223 

5.13* 

Subject  (Setting) 

9 

238.8188 

8 . 44** 

Week 

13 

49.7752 

1.76 

Setting  x Week 

13 

50.6732 

1.52 

Error 

71 

28.3100 

*p< . 05 

**p<.0001 

Table  4 

Analysis 

of  Variance  for 
of  the  Variable 

Repeated  Measures 
Acceptance 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

Setting 

1 

180.3010 

.73 

Subject  (Setting) 

9 

246.3423 

6.62* 

Week 

13 

76.5242 

2.06** 

Setting  x Week 

13 

89.2735 

2 . 40*** 

Error 

71 

37.2299 

*p<.0001 

**p  <.05 

***p< . 01 
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interactions.  The  setting  x week  interaction  resulted  in 
a non- significant  rank-order  correlation  (rho  = .09)  between 
weekly  levels  of  Acceptance  in  the  two  settings. 

In  order  to  examine  the  question  of  concordance  between 
group  and  home  behavior  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
subject,  Spearman  rank-order  correlation  coefficients  were 
calculated  for  each  subject's  weekly  level  of  Dominance  and 
Acceptance  in  the  two  settings.  Thus  a measure  was  obtained 
for  the  degree  of  concordance  between  settings  for  each 
subject  on  each  variable.  These  correlations  are  reported 
in  Table  5.  None  of  these  values  are  significant  at  the 
.05  level.  The  one  correlation  which  approaches  signifi- 
cance (subject  4,  Dominance)  is  negative. 

Behavioral  Changes  Over  Time 

The  analysis  of  variance  had  indicated  that  there  was 
no  significant  main  effect  due  to  time  for  Dominance.  In 
order  to  examine  this  question  more  closely  a Duncan's 
multiple  range  test  was  performed  on  the  weekly  means  in 
both  settings  individually  and  in  combination.  In  the  group 
setting  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  weekly 
mean  scores  for  Dominance  (Table  6) . When  these  weekly 
mean  scores  were  rank  ordered  from  lowest  to  highest  and 
paired  with  weeks  one  through  fourteen  to  obtain  a measure 
of  the  relationship  between  time  in  treatment  and  levels  of 
Dominance  in  the  group  setting  a Spearman's  rank-order  cor- 
relation coefficient  of  .503  (p  < .05)  was  obtained.  Thus 
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Table  5 

Weekly  Concordance  Between  Settings 
by  Subject 


Subj  ect 

Dominance 

Acceptance 

3 

. 38 

. 12 

4 

- .62* 

. 48 

5 

- .21 

.19 

6 

-.10 

. 00 

7 

. 41 

. 14 

*n  <-  in 

Spearman's  Rank-Order  Correlation  Coefficient 


cQcQMPQcQpQpqpawpqpqpQcqcQpQPQpqpQpqeQ 
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Table  6 

Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  the  Variable 
Dominance  in  the  Group  Setting 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 

Alpha  Level= . 05  df=71  MS=28.31 


Grouping 


Mean 


N*  Week 


B 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


A 

1.028333 

3 

12 

A 

A 

-2.090000 

2 

14 

A 

A 

-2.322200 

5 

11 

A 

A 

-4. 147250 

4 

13 

A 

A 

-4.422800 

5 

1 

A 

A 

-4.805167 

6 

2 

A 

A 

C 

-4.933250 

4 

6 

A 

C 

A 

C 

-6.038250 

4 

9 

A 

C 

A 

C 

-7.074600 

5 

5 

A 

C 

A 

C 

-8.046750 

4 

8 

C 

C 

-10.548500 

4 

7 

C 

C 

-11.350500 

2 

10 

C 

C 

-14.052000 

3 

3 

-14.468333 

3 

4 

^Attendance  varied 
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it  appears  that  there  was  an  ordinal  relationship  between 
levels  of  Dominance  in  the  group  setting  and  length  of 
treatment.  In  the  home  setting  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  weekly  mean  scores  for  Dominance  (Table 
7).  When  the  data  were  combined  and  analyzed  by  week  for 
both  settings  together  (Table  8)  only  week  12  differed  sig- 
nificantly from  the  other  weeks.  This  appears  to  be  a 
variation  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  portion  of  the 
data  obtained  from  the  group  setting. 

The  analysis  of  variance  for  Acceptance  had  shown  both 
a main  effect  for  time  (week)  and  an  interaction  effect 
(setting  x week) . These  findings  were  also  examined  more 
closely  with  the  Duncan's  procedure.  Table  9 indicates  that 
there  were  a number  of  significant  differences  in  the  weekly 
mean  scores  in  the  group  hetting;  however,  there  were  no 
consistent  linear  trends  (Spearman's  rho  = -.01)  and  the 
observed  differences  appear  to  be  a function  of  extreme 
variability  rather  than  an  orderly  change  process.  The 
same  analysis  performed  on  the  data  derived  from  the  home 
setting  (Table  10)  yielded  no  significant  differences  in 
the  weekly  mean  scores  for  Acceptance.  When  the  data  for 
the  two  settings  were  combined  (Table  11)  there  were  several 
significantly  different  subgroups  but,  as  with  Dominance, 
they  appear  to  be  a function  of  the  variability  contributed 
by  the  portion  of  the  data  derived  from  the  group  setting. 

The  setting  x week  interaction  noted  for  Acceptance 
was  examined  by  running  a Duncan's  procedure  on  the  weekly 
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Table  7 

Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  Variable 
Dominance  in  the  Home  Setting 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 
Alpha  Level= . 05  df=71  MS=28.31 


Grouping 

Mean 

N* 

Week 

A 

A 

6.011000 

2 

13 

A 

A 

5.529750 

4 

9 

A 

A 

4.984400 

5 

8 

A 

A 

4.236750 

4 

7 

A 

A 

4.175000 

2 

11 

A 

A 

4.005750 

4 

12 

A 

A 

2.899750 

4 

4 

A 

A 

2.707600 

5 

5 

A 

A 

2.541000 

5 

1 

A 

A 

2.508200 

5 

6 

A 

A 

1.833750 

4 

3 

A 

A 

0.340500 

4 

2 

A 

A 

-0.160000 

1 

14 

A 

-0.444000 

5 

10 

''Attendance  varied 
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Table  8 


Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test 

for  Variable 

Dominance  in  the  Combined 

Settings 

Means 

with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly 

Different 

Alpha  Level= . 05  df=71 

00 

CNJ 

II 

ca 

S 

31 

Grouping 

Mean 

N* 

Week 

A 

2. 729714 

7 

12 

A 

B 

A 

-0.254250 

8 

9 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-0.465857 

7 

11 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-0.761167 

6 

13 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-0.799111 

9 

6 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-0.807222 

9 

8 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-0.940900 

10 

1 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-1.446667 

3 

14 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-2.183500 

10 

5 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-2.746900 

10 

2 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-3.155875 

8 

7 

B 

A 

B 

A 

-3.560143 

7 

10 

B 

B 

-4.543714 

7 

4 

B 

B 

-4.974429 

7 

3 

^Attendance  varied 
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Table  9 

D^can's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  the  Variable 
Acceptance  in  the  Group  Setting 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 

Alpha  Level= . 05  df=71  MS=37.2299 


Grouping 


Mean 


N*  Week 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

E B 
E B 
E B 
E B 
E B 
E B 
E B 
E B 
E 3 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


19.853500 
16. 709250 
16.047750 
12.023500 
10.877000 
10.373667 
7.802400 
7 . 668200 
7.484333 
3.812500 
3.102333 
2.095750 
1.547400 
-5.407000 


2 

4 

4 

4 

4 
3 

5 

5 

3 
2 

6 

4 

5 
3 


10 

6 

7 

8 
9 

3 

11 

5 

4 
14 

2 

13 

1 

12 


Attendance  varied 
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Table  10 

Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  Variable 
Acceptance  in  the  Home  Setting 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 


Alpha  Level= .05  df=71  MS=37.2299 


Grouping 

Mean 

N* 

Week 

A 

A 

9.075500 

2 

11 

A 

A 

8.023750 

4 

7 

A 

A 

7. 778000 

2 

13 

A 

A 

6.604750 

4 

3 

A 

A 

6 .550200 

5 

10 

A 

A 

6.495200 

5 

8 

A 

A 

5.542750 

4 

4 

A 

A 

5.511800 

5 

1 

A 

A 

5.433250 

4 

12 

A 

A 

4.405800 

5 

6 

A 

A 

4.309250 

4 

2 

A 

A 

4.181200 

5 

5 

A 

A 

3.347750 

4 

9 

A 

-7. 861000 

1 

14 

-'Attendance  varied 


CQpQpQpqcqFQpqpqpqcop^pQoQpqpqpQpqpqp-jfqpq 
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Table  11 


Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  Variable 
Acceptance  in  the  Combined  Settings 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 

Alpha  Level=.05  df=71  MS=37.2299 


Grouping 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


Mean 

N* 

Week 

12.035750 

8 

7 

10.351143 

7 

10 

9.874000 

9 

6 

8.952222 

9 

8 

8.220000 

7 

3 

8.166143 

7 

11 

7.112375 

8 

9 

6.374857 

7 

4 

5.924700 

10 

5 

3.989833 

6 

13 

3.585100 

10 

2 

3.529600 

10 

1 

0.787429 

7 

12 

-0.078667 

14 

^Attendance  varied 
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means  for  both  settings  simultaneously  (Table  12).  This 
analysis  revealed  that  the  interaction  effect  was  attributable 
to  differences  in  mean  scores  for  the  two  settings  at  weeks 
6 and  1 0 . 

In  sum,  the  analysis  of  the  mean  weekly  data  for  the 
subjects  taxen  as  a whole  indicated  that  levels  of  Dominance 
did  change  over  time  in  the  group  setting,  but  not  in  the 
home  setting.  No  ordinal  change  was  noted  in  levels  of 
Acceptance  in  either  setting.  Other  studies  (Bergin,  1971) 
have  suggested  that  treatment  effects  may  be  masked  by  dif- 
ferential change  in  subjects  when  the  data  analysis  is  con- 
fined to  the  examination  of  group  means.  In  order  to  examine 
this  question,  the  Dominance  and  Acceptance  scores  for  each 
subject  were  plotted  separately  over  time  for  each  setting 
and  a Spearman's  rank-order  correlation  coefficient  was 
calculated  pairing  successive  weeks  with  rank-ordered 
scores  (see  Appendix  4).  Table  13  presents  a summary  of 
these  correlations  by  subject  and  setting.  Positive  cor- 
relations indicate  an  increase  over  time  in  levels  of 
Dominance  or  Acceptance  while  negative  correlations  indicate 
a decrease  in  scores  on  these  variables. 
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Table  12 

Duncan ' s Multiple  Range  Test  for  Variable 
Acceptance  by  Setting  and  Week 

Means  with  the  Same  Letter  are  not  Significantly  Different 

Alpha  Level= . 05  df=71  MS=37.2299 


Grouping 


E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

TT 

i— < 

E 

E 

E 

E 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

3 

B 

B 

B 

B 

3 

B 

B 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


Mean 

N * 

Week 

Setting 

19.853500 

2 

10 

1 

16.709250 

4 

6 

1 

16.047750 

4 

7 

1 

12.023500 

4 

8 

1 

10.877000 

4 

9 

1 

10.373667 

3 

3 

1 

9.075500 

2 

11 

2 

8.023750 

4 

7 

2 

7.802400 

5 

11 

1 

7.778000 

2 

13 

2 

7.668200 

5 

5 

1 

7.484333 

3 

4 

1 

6.604750 

4 

3 

2 

6.550200 

5 

10 

2 

6.495200 

5 

8 

2 

5.542750 

4 

4 

2 

5.511800 

5 

1 

2 

5.433250 

4 

12 

2 

4.405800 

5 

6 

2 

4.309250 

4 

2 

2 

4.181200 

5 

5 

2 

W M H H M W 


Table  12  (continued) 


Grouping 


E D F 

E D F 

E D F 

D F 
D F 
D F 
D F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 


Mean 

N* 

Week 

Setting 

3.812500 

2 

14 

1 

3.347750 

4 

9 

2 

2.440200 

5 

2 

1 

2.095750 

4 

13 

1 

1.547400 

5 

1 

1 

-5.407000 

3 

12 

1 

-7.861000 

1 

14 

2 

^Attendance  varied 
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Table  13 

Spearman's  Rank-Order  Correlation  Coefficients  for 
Levels  of  Dominance  and  Acceptance  Paired  with 
Successive  Weeks  by  Subject 


Subj  ect 

Dominance 

Acceptance 

Group 

Home 

Group 

Home 

3 

. 35 

.29 

. 15 

-.31 

4 

.42 

-.06 

-.27 

-.46* 

5 

- .10 

. 31 

.51* 

.49* 

6 

.09 

- . 5 9** 

- .50* 

.32 

7 

. 42* 

.13 

.25 

. 55** 

*p  < .10 

**p  < .05 
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Interpersonal  Check  List 

The  Interpersonal  Check  List  (ICL)  was  used  as  a pre- 
measure. The  ICL  was  completed  by  each  subject  and  also  by 
a significant  other  person  who  presumably  knew  him  well. 

This  provided  an  opportunity  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  subject's  self-perception  and  his  spouse  or  room- 
mate's perception  of  him.  Duncan's  multiple  range  test 
(lable  14)  showed  no  significant  differences  between  self- 
ratrngs  and  other's  ratings  for  either  dependent  variable, 
although  the  difference  in  mean  values  was  much  greater  for 
Acceptance  than  for  Dominance.  The  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  between  self-rating  and  other's  rating  for 
Dominance  was  .51  and  for  Acceptance  it  was  .49.  Neither 
correlation  is  significant,  but  that  is  probably  a function 
of  the  rather  small  n (n=5) . 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  relationship  between  ICL 
descriptions  of  behavior  and  actual  behavior  observed  in  the 
two  settings.  Table  15  presents  the  results  of  Duncan's 
multiple  range  test  applied  to  group  means  from  all  four 
data  sources.  The  results  show  that  while  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  self-reports  and  others  descrip- 
tion of  the  subjects  on  the  ICL,  there  is  a significant 
difference  between  actual  interpersonal  behavior  as  measured 
in  this  study  and  the  behavioral  descriptions  obtained  with 
the  ICL.  The  lone  exception  to  this  finding  is  that  for  the 
variable  Acceptance,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  behavior  measured  in  the  home  setting  and  other's 
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Table  14 

^Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  for  Interpersonal 
Check  List  Mean  Scores  on  Dominance  and  Acceptance 


Self  X 

Other  X 

Dominance 

-17.93 

-16.19 

Acceptance 

- 4.80 

.32 

Dominance:  df=71;  MS=28.31;  N.S. 

Acceptance:  df=71;  MS=37.23;  N.S. 


Table  15 

Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test 


Variables 


Dominance 

Acceptance 

Group 

- 6.42 

7.79 

Home 

2.91 

5.46 

ICL-Self 

-17.93 

-4.80 

ICL-Other 

-16.19 

.32 

Dominance:  df=71;  MS=28.31 

The  following  data  sources  differ  at  the  .05  level: 

Group  - Home;  Group  - ICL-Self;  Group  - ICL-Other; 
Home  - ICL  Self;  Home  - ICL-Other. 

Acceptance:  df=71;  MS=37.23 

The  following  data  sources  differ  at  the  .05  level: 

Group  - ICL-Self;  Group  - ICL-Other;  Home  - ICL-Self. 
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report  on  the  ICL.  Table  16  presents  the  correlation  matrix 
for  the  four  data  sources  for  the  variable  Dominance;  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  only  correlation  that  approaches  signifi- 
cance is  between  actual  measured  behavior  in  the  home  and 
the  spouse  or  roommate's  report  on  the  ICL.  The  correlation 
between  self-report  and  behavior  in  the  home  is  only  .13; 
and  self-report  and  behavior  in  the  group  is  -.39.  Table  17 
presents  the  same  information  for  the  variable  Acceptance. 

In  this  case  the  spouse  or  roommate's  report  is  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  actual  behavior  in  the  group  setting 

(p< . 01) ; however,  none  of  the  other  correlations  are  signifi- 
cant. 
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Table  16- 

Correlation  Matrix  for  Dominance 


Group 

Home 

ICL-Self 

ICL-Other 

Group 

1.00 

.22 

-.39 

.06 

Home 

.22 

1.00 

.13 

.82* 

ICL-Self 

-.39 

. 13 

1.00 

.51 

ICL-Other 

1.06 

.32* 

.51 

1.00 

*p< . 10 


Table  17 

Correlation  Matrix  for  Acceptance 


Group 

Home 

ICL-Self 

ICL-Other 

Group 

1.00 

.37 

.60 

.96* 

Home 

.37 

1.00 

-.16 

.61 

ICL-Self 

.60 

-.16 

1.00 

.49 

ICL-Other 

.96* 

.61 

.49 

o 

o 

i — 1 

*p<.01 


DISCUSSION 


Although  the  group  psychotherapy  research  literature  is 
extensive,  its  quality  has  been  assailed  by  most  reviewers. 

In  his  review,  3ack  (1974)  makes  the  point  that  evaluation 
studies  of  small  groups  as  change  agents  have  generally 
lacked  behavioral  measures  and/or  control  groups.  Taken  as 
a whole  this  research  has  been  both  inadequate  and  incon- 
clusive (Back,  1974).  Similarly,  Reddy  and  Lansky  (1974) 
stated:  "There  is  a dearth  of  carefully  designed  and  executed 

research'"  on  group  psychotherapy.  Lieberman  (19  76)  found  that 
out  of  47  studies  reviewed  only  8 used  a behavioral  measure 
(e.g.,  weight  loss,  alcohol  consumption)  as  a dependent 
variable.  The  remaining  39  studies  relied  on  some  form  of 
pre-post  self-report.  In  the  most  recent  review,  Hartman 
(1979)  evaluated  78  outcome  studies  published  during  1975 
and  1976  which  he  characterized,  with  few  exceptions,  as 
"grossly  deficient."  In  Hartman's  view  one  of  the  primary 
shortcomings  of  group  psychotherapy  research  has  been  the 
false  dichotomy  between  process  and  outcome.  He  states 
that  group  process  research  inevitably  involves  the  measure- 
ment of  change  and  measuring  outcome  at  the  termination  of 
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treatment  or  at  follow-up  is  merely  an  arbitrary  truncation 
of  process  research.  Hartman  recommends  the  use  of  measures 
of  interpersonal  functioning  derived  from  self-report, 
family  members, and  observer  ratings,  to  study  the  patient, 
group  process,  and  outcome  as  a way  of  integrating  process 
and  outcome  research.  He  also  believes  that  the  use  of 
coding  techniques  to  specify  the  nature  of  interpersonal 
functioning  in  the  group  is  a promising  way  of  attempting  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  idiographic  and  nomethetic  research 
methods , but  notes  that  this  approach  has  rarely  been 
applied.  His  conclusion  is  that  interpersonal  coding 
methods  used  to  study  leader,  member,  and  group  behaviors  in 
a naturalistic,  as  opposed  to  experimental,  context  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  promising  direction  for  group  therapy- 
research  at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge.  Finally,  he 
states : 

using  the  same  set  of  criteria,  interpersonal 
runctioning,  to  describe  the  patient  initially, 
to  measure  group  process,  and  to  measure  outcome 
...  is  an  intriguing  notion  . . . which  should 
be  pursued  further.  (p . 466) 

This  study  attempted  to  sample  interpersonal  behavior 
within  a group  therapy  setting  and  outside  of  that  setting 
in  order  to  examine  the  representativeness  of  the  in- 
treatment behavior  and  the  generalizability  of  behavioral 
change  as  it  occurs  in  treatment.  Secondarily  it  looked 
at  the  predictive  validity  of  self-report  and  ratings  by 
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others  when  applied  to  interpersonal  behavior.  A consistent 
criterion,  interpersonal  functioning,  was  used  to  evaluate 
the  patient  initially,  to  study  group  process,  and  to  evalu- 
ate outcome.  In  this  regard  the  present  study  conforms  to 
the  i. ecommendat ions  of  most  reviewers  of  group  psychotherapy 
research.  Although  the  results  are  somewhat  equivocal,  the 
initial  goal  of  the  research  was  achieved  in  that  extensive 
samples  of  interpersonal  behavior  were  obtained  from  two 
different  settings, and  these  data  were  subsequently  reliably 
quantified  by  judges  using  a well-established  rating  system 
developed  for  assessing  interpersonal  behavior.  The  chief 
limitations  to  the  study  are  the  small  number  of  subjects  in 
the  sample  (n  = 5),  the  fact  that  all  subjects  were  male, 
and  the  relative  inexperience  of  the  leaders  of  the  therapy 
group.  This  last  point  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
below.  Additional  questions  may  be  raised  about  the  poten- 
tial  reactive  measurement  effects  associated  with  the  tape 
recording  of  group  therapy  sessions  and  home  dinner  conver- 
sations. The  literature  on  observational  methods  is  not 
very  helpful  in  this  regard.  For  example,  Decker  (1976) 
found  that  while  video  recording  had  a significant  impact 
on  the  verbal  behavior  of  group  therapy  patients , audio 
recording  did  not.  Johnson  and  Bolstad  (1975) , on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  audio  recordings  made  in  the  home  were 
no  different  from  live  observers.  However,  their  study  only 
lasted  six  days,  with  three  days  each  of  alternating  con- 
ditions , and  no  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate  that  live 
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observers,  in  themselves,  produced  reactive  measurement 
effects . 

Although  the  process  of  recording  the  therapy  sessions 

was  very  unobtrusive,  the  home  recordings  certainly  were 

not.  Little  can  be  said  about  this  problem  except  to 

report  that  the  subjects  did  not  appear  to  be  unduly 

inhibited  by  the  presence  of  the  tape  recorder  and  their 

recorded  behavior  appeared  to  be  natural  and  spontaneous, 

indeed  to  the  point  that  several  minor  domestic  quarrels 

were  recorded.  Wiggins  (1973)  has  stated  that  the  factors 

effecting  ODservational  scores  may  De  defined  as : settings 

observers,  instruments,  occasions,  and  attributes  of  the 

subjects.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  differences  observed  in 

this  study  were  a function  of  settings  and  not  reactive 

measurement  eftects  but  we  cannot  offer  conclusive  proof 

for  this  point  of  view. 

Representativeness  of  Interpersonal 
Behavior  in  the  Therapy  Group 

The  assumption  of  consistency  between  interpersonal 
behavior  in  the  therapy  setting  and  in  an  external  setting 
was  only  partially  supported  by  the  data  in  this  study.  The 
null  hypothesis  for  the  variable  Dominance  was  rejected 
at  the  .05  level  of  significance  and  it  was  found  that  the 
correlation  between  behavior  at  home  and  in  the  group  for 
this  variable  was  only  .22.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Dominance,  as  measured  in  this  study,  was  one  pole  of  a 
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discontinuous  Dominance-Submission  dimension.  There  was 
not  only  a significant  difference  in  the  level  of  Dominance 
between  the  two  settings , but  a qualitative  difference  as 
well.  That  is,  the  overall  mean  for  Dominance  in  the  home 
setting  was  2.91  (slightly  Dominant)  while  in  the  therapy 
setting  the  mean  was  -6.42  (Submissive) . The  differences 
between  these  means  represent  1.75  standard  deviations 
(S.D.  = 5.32).  It  was  found  that  in  the  home  setting  the 
weekly  group  means  were  on  the  Dominant  end  of  the  spectrum 
during  12  of  the  14  weeks  (86%)  while  during  the  same  period 
the  group  means  in  the  therapy  setting  were  Submissive  13 
out  of  14  weeks  (93%).  In  addition,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  concordance  between  the  two  settings  when  Spearman's 
rank-order  correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  by  sub- 
ject for  weekly  changes  in  levels  of  Dominance.  Clearly, 
the  subjects'  behavior  on  this  dimension  was  not  consistent 
across  settings  and  the  setting  itself  was  a powerful  deter- 
minate of  behavior. 

The  null  hypothesis  was  supported,  however,  for  the 
variable  Acceptance.  Although  there  were  significant  effects 
due  to  week  and  week  x setting  interaction,  there  was  no 
main  effect  due  to  setting.  Nor  were  there  any  qualitative 
differences  apparent  between  behavior  in  the  two  settings. 

In  fact , the  weekly  group  means  were  on  the  Accepting  side 
of  the  Accepting-Rejecting  dimension  in  13  out  of  14  weeks 
(93%)  for  both  settings.  Nevertheless,  the  correlation 
between  settings  for  this  variable  was  only  .37  and  again 
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there  was  no  concordance  between  settings  at  the  level  of 
individual  subjects  in  respect  to  week  by  week  changes  in 
Acceptance.  There  was  also  a highly  significant  difference 
between  subjects  (p  < .0001)  with  regard  to  Acceptance.  The 
variability  due  to  week  (p  < .05)  appears  to  have  been  ran- 
dom variance  as  there  was  no  linear  trend  over  time  for 
either  setting  and  there  was  a setting  by  week  interaction 
(p  < .01). 

All  of  this  seems  to  suggest  that  the  question  of  the 
representativeness  of  interpersonal  behavior  in  a group 
therapy  setting  is  more  complicated  than  it  at  first  seems. 
Behavior  can  differ  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively 
and  in  this  study  one  dependent  variable  varied  both  ways 
while  the  other  did  not.  It  would  seem  that  quantitative 
^ ■L ences  present  less  of  a problem  to  the  group  therapist 
since  tne  oehavior  is  in  the  client's  repertoire^  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  be  emitted  will  be-  controlled  by  the 
reinforcement  contingencies  of  the  group  process.  However, 
interpersonal  behavior  is  conceptualized  as  a relative 
mixture  of  Dominance-Submission  and  Acceptance-Rejection, 
as  it  is  in  the  Interpersonal  Diagnosis  of  Personality  model, 
then  a qualitatively  different  manifestation  of  either  of 
these  dimensions  will  result  in  qualitatively  different 
interpersonal  behavior.  That  is  the  major  finding  of  this 
study.  The  subjects'  movement  from  Dominant  outside  of 
therapy  to  Submissive  within  therapy  resulted  in  the  emis- 
sion of  behavior  in  the  therapy  setting  which  was  apparently 
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uncharacteristic  of  their  interpersonal  behavior  outside  of 
therapy,  or  to  be  more  precise  about  it,  the  behavior  in 
the  therapy  setting  was  not  characteristic  of  their  behavior 
at  home.  In  addition,  at  the  level  of  individual  analysis 
there  was  no  correlation  between  settings  for  any  subject 
on  weekly  variations  in  levels  of  Dominance  or  Acceptance. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  it  has  not  been  reported 
here,  judges  also  observed  and  rated  the  group  leaders'  be- 
havior on  the  same  dimensions  as  the  subjects  throughout 
the  14-week  period.  The  group  leaders  were  found  to  behave 
consistently  in  the  Dominant /Accepting  quadrant  of  the 
circumplex  model  (see  Appendix  5).  An  earlier  study  (Mueller 
& billing,  1968)  examined  the  relationship  between  therapist 
behavior  and  client  behavior  in  individual  therapy  using 
i_he  IDP . They  found  that  there  was  a high  correlation 
(.30  p < .01)  between  Dominant /Accepting  therapist  behavior 
and  Submissive /Accepting  client  behavior.  This  earlier 
binding  seems  to  have  been  replicated  in  the  present  study 
and  lends  support  to  the  nocion  that  the  demand  character- 
istics of  the  situation  can  and  do  override  any  intrinsic 
interpersonal  predispositions  of  clients  in  (at  least  the 
early  stages  of)  group  psychotherapy. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  subjects' 
behavior  at  home  was  healthier  (that  is  moderately  assertive 
and  af j_i liative ) than  it  was  in  the  therapy  group  where  it 
was  passive-dependent:.  One  must  consider  the  possibility 
■-hat  to  the  extent  the  interpersonal  behavior  displayed  in 


the  group  was  uncritically  accepted  and  reinforced,  the 
subjects  were  encouraged  to  behave  in  less  healthy  rather 
than  more  healthy  ways . 
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Behavioral  Changes  Over  Time 

j- ne  present  study  did  not  produce  clear  evidence  of 
systematic  change  over  time  for.  our  subjects.  As  a result 
it  was  not  possible  to  examine  how  change  progresses  and 
generalizes,  as  was  the  original  intent.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  frequent  difficulty  of  identifying  results  when 
studying  treatment  effects  (Parloff  & Dies,  1977),  this 
outcome  is  not  entirely  surprising. 

Several  factors  could  have  hindered  the  therapy  group 
m producing  change  in  its  members.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  was  the  relative  inexperience  of  its  leaders. 

The  male  therapist  in  the  group  (the  author)  had  approxi- 
mately 60  hours  of  experience  as  a group  leader  prior  to 
the  inception  of  this  group.  He  had  become  comfortable 
with  group  work  and  begun  to  develop  a style  and  set  of 
techniques  but  he  could  certainly  not  be  considered  an 
accomplished  group  therapist.  The  female  co-therapist  was 
even  less  experienced  and  had,  in  fact,  never  worked  in  a 
group  before.  The  relationship  between  therapist,  experience 
and  positive  outcome  is  well  established  in  the  literature 
(Meltzoff  & Kornreich,  1970)  and  the  use  of  neophyte 

therapists  in  the  present  scudy  may  have  seriously  attenu- 
ated the  results . 
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Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  time.  This  study 
covered  a 14-week  period  which  was  certainly  enough  time  to 
gather  a sufficient  number  of  observations  to  study  the 
primary  research  questions;  however,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  14  weeks  is  simply  not  enough  time  to  produce  statis- 
tically significant  change  in  a therapy  group. 

Yalom  (1970)  reports  that  groups  go  through  a three- 
stage  process  of  development.  The  first  stage  is  charac- 
terized by  dependence  on  the  leader;  advice  seeking  and 
giving  predominate  during  this  period  and  the  primary  con- 
cerns are  affiliative.  During  the  second  stage,  according 
to  Yalom,  there  is  a marked  concern  for  dominance,  control, 
and  power.  Finally,  during  the  third  stage  the  group  be- 
comes a mature  cohesive,  functioning  work  group.  It  is 
during  uhis  final  stage  that  the  bulk  of  the  therapeutic 
work  gets  done.  The  data  clearly  suggest  that  the  group 
m the  present  study  never  progressed  beyond  Yalom' s first 
stage.  Swarr  and  Weing  (1977)  studied  10  psychotherapy 
groups  conducted  with  a neurotic  college  population  and 
found  that  change  occurred  on  variables  related  to  self- 
esteem after  10  sessions  but  interpersonal  functioning, 
including  variables  similar  to  Dominance  and  Acceptance,  did 
not  show  a significant  change  until  after  20  sessions.  Piper, 
Debbane,  and  Garant  (1977)  report  the  results  of  a group 
therapy  study  with  many  parallels  to  the  current  research. 
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Their  groups  were  conducted  at  a university-based  outpatient 
clinic,  therapists  were  in  training,  the  groups  had  male  and 
female  co-leaders,  and  patients  were  mostly  college  students 
20  to  30  years  of  age.  The  time  interval  studied  was  the 
first  uhi.ee  montns  of  the  life  of  the  groups,  although, 
like  the  present  study,  the  groups  were  intended  to  be 
longer  term,  open-ended  groups.  Outcome  criteria  consisted 
of  a variety  of  measures  which  focused  on  symptomatology  and 
interpersonal  runctioning  and  were  completed  by  patients, 
therapists,  and  independent  raters.  Compared  with  a wait- 
list control  group,  the  treated  patients  showed  no  statis- 
tically significant  improvement.  The  authors  concluded  that 
due  to  the  difficulties  inherrent  in  the  early  stages  of 
group  formation,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  change  to 
occur  during  the  first  three  months  of  group  therapy. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  militated  against  change 
in  our  subjects  is  related  to  the  clinical  evidence  which 
seems  to  suggest  that  for  a group  to  produce  change  there 
needs  to  be  some  degree  of  interpersonal  heterogeneity  among 
its  members.  That  is,  at  least  a mild  state  of  dissonance 
or  incongruity  must  exist  between  the  patient  and  the  group 
culture.  Yalom  (1970)  notes  that  studies  of  nontherapy 
groups  suggest  that  in  particular,  groups  that  are  homogene- 
ous with  regard  to  dominance,  as  our ' s was,  produce  less 
change  than  groups  that  are  heterogeneous  on  this  variable. 
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Finally,  interpersonal  behavior  was  the  only  dependent 
variable  studied;  no  attempt  was  made  to  assess  more  sub- 
jective variables  such  as  self-esteem,  freedom  from  anxiety, 
or  other  measures  of  psychological  well-being.  Perhaps  such 
variables  would  have  shown  more  post- treatment  change,  al- 
though the  author  remains  skeptical  of  the  validity  of  such 
measures . 

Nevertheless  the  data  do  provide  some  support  for 
the  thesis  that  a treatment  effect  was  occurring.  Although 
the  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Dominance  did  not  show  a main 
effect  for  time,  the  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  did  find 
significant  differences  between  weeks  in  the  group  setting 
and  Spearman's  rho  indicated  that  these  differences  reflected 
a linear  increase  in  levels  of  Dominance  over  time.  Accept- 
ance on  the  other  hand,  while  variable,  did  not  display  any 
unidirectional  changes  in  either  setting.  At  the  level  of 
individual  subjects,  two  participants  showed  linear  changes 
in  behavior  in  the  home  setting  which  were  significantly 
correlated  with  time.  In  addition,  five  other  correlations 
between  time  and  increasing  or  decreasing  levels  of  Dominance 
or  Acceptance  were  obtained  which  approached  significance 
(p  < .10).  Only  one  subject  failed  to  produce  at  least 
one  measure  of  change  at  the  .10  level.  In  sum,  the  data 
seem  to  suggest  that  in  spite  of  the  attenuating  factors 
discussed  above  there  is  some  evidence  that  a change  process 
was  beginning  to  occur. 
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Subjective  Report  vs.  Actual  Behavior 

Although  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
self-report  and  other's  description  of  our  subjects  on  the 
Interpersonal  Check  List,  the  behavioral  profile  derived 
from  this  instrument  bore  little  resemblance  to  actual 
benavior  observed  in  either  setting.  Subjects  described 
themselves  on  the  I CL  as  significantly  more  submissive 
(x  _ -17.93)  than  they  actually  were  in  either  the  group 
(x  = -6.42)  or  at  home  (x  = 2.91).  What  is  more,  their 
spouses  and  roommates  agreed  in  describing  them  as  sub- 
missive (x  = -16.19)  even  though  their  behavior  at  home  was 
consistently  dominant.  Subjects’  real  behavior  was  con- 
sistently accepting  and  affiliative  in  both  settings;  never 
theless  they  described  themselves  on  the  ICL  as  rejecting, 
disarfiliative  people.  Spouses  and  roommates  were  a little 
more  accurate  on  this  dimension  but  still  only  gave  them 
a mean  Acceptance  rating  of  .32. 

Although  the  n in  this  study  was  small,  an  extensive 
number  of  behavioral  observations  were  gathered  on  each 
subject.  Probably  few  studies  have  compared  the  results 
of  a Pers°nality  measure  against  so  large  a sample  of  real 
behavior.  It  can  only  be  said  that  these  results  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  predictive  validity  of  the 
ICL  in  particular  and  subjective  reports  (by  self  and 
others)  in  general.  This  finding  seems  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  trend  to  measure  therapeutic  outcomes  in  many  com- 
munity treatment  centers  on  the  basis  of  reports  by  the 
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family  and  friends  of  the  patient  (Waskow  4 Parloff,  1975). 
Clearly,  subjective  reports  are  a poor  substitute  for 
sampling  real  behavior  in  studying  personality  variables. 

Conclusion 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  represen- 
tativeness of  interpersonal  behavior  in  a psychotherapy 
group,  the  process  of  change  and  how  it  occurs  over  time; 
and  i_he  extent  to  which  behavioral  changes  in  the  therapy 
seating  generalize  to  other  settings.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  doing  research  of  this  kind  is  the  problem  of  finding 
an  adequate  measure  of  the  dependent  variables.  The  circum- 
plex  model  of  interpersonal  behavior  developed  by  Leary 
(1957)  proved  to  be  a useful  instrument  for  ordering  and 
conceptualizing  the  vast  range  of  complex  behaviors  that 
normally  occur  in  interpersonal  transactions.  Our  judges 
were  able  to  learn  the  system  easily  and  use  it  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  with  consistently  high  reliabili- 
ties. We  would  recommend  it  for  consideration  in  any  study 
where  interpersonal  processes  are  a factor. 

The  major  question  addressed  in  the  present  study  was 
the  representativeness  of  interpersonal  behavior  in  a 
psychotherapy  group.  The  results  were  equivocal  in  that 
of  the  two  variables  studied,  one,  Acceptance,  proved  to 
be  consistent  across  settings  while  the  other,  Dominance, 
was  not.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  differences 
in  the  expression  of  Dominance  between  the  two  settings 
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were  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative.  Considered  within 
the  framework  of  the  circumplex  model,  interpersonal  behavior 
is  conceptualized  as  a function  of  two  bipolar  dimensions: 
Dominance-Submission  and  Acceptance-Rejection.  As  a group 
our  subjects  exhibited  Dominant /Accepting  behavior  at  home 
and  Submissive/Accepting  behavior  in  the  therapy  setting. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  the  demand  characteristics  of 
the  psychology  clinic  contributed  to  this  inconsistency. 

The  subjects  were,  after  all,  patients  who  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic  for  treatment . They  came  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  receive  help  from  the  "doctor" 
for  '_heir  problems  and  may  have  therefore  simply  assumed 
the  role  of  the  passive  patient.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  group  leaders  unwittingly  validated  this  role  for  them 
by  assuming  too  active  and  directive  a role  in  the  group. 

More  experienced  therapists  may  have  more  readily  recog- 
nized the  need  to  be  less  directive  in  the  group.  In  any 
case,  it  is  clear  from  the  therapy  tapes  that  one  of  the 
group  leaders  assumed  a consistently  dominant  role  through- 
out the  14-week  period.  This  factor,  the  inexperience  of 
the  group  leaders,  is  undoubtedly  the  weakest  aspect  of 
the  present  study.  It  was  also  noted  that  there  was  con- 
siderably more  variability  in  behavior  in  the  therapy  setting 
than  in  the  home  setting. 

Duncan  s Multiple  Range  Test  was  applied  separately 
to  the  data  from  both  settings.  This  statistic  examines 
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the  weekly  variance  in  the  data  and  groups  the  weekly  ses- 
sions into  subsets  based  on  the  probability  that  the  means 
of  one  subset  are  significantly  different,  at  the  .05  level, 
from  the  means  of  another  subset.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
therapy  setting  weekly  levels  of  Dominance  could  be  arranged 
into  four  subsets  and  Acceptance  groups  into  six  subsets 
while  the  home  data  could  not  be  subdivided  for  either 
variable.  Perhaps  this  is  because  in  the  group  setting 
roles  were  less  clearly  defined  than  at  home  and  partici- 
pants had  to  experiment  more  to  find  a role  in  which  they 
were  comfortable.  Intuitively,  one  would  think  that  be- 
havior at  home  is  the  behavior  most  representative  of  each 
subject's  interpersonal  style  and  this  notion  tends  to  be 
supported  by  the  consistency  over  time  of  behavior  in  the 
home  setting  as  opposed  to  the  increased  variability  of 
behavior  in  the  group.  Nevertheless,  while  this  study  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  that  given  more  experienced 
therapists  and/or  more  time,  interpersonal  behavior  in  the 
group  would  have  become  more  representative  of  behavior 
outside  the  group;  such  a relationship  was  not  demonstrated 
by  the  present  research.  Until  such  time  as  this  relation- 
ship can  be  shown  to  exist,  this  underlying  assumption  must 
remain  unproven. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  evidence  for  behavioral  change  in  our  sub- 
jects. While  a few  significant  correlations  were  obtained 
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and  other  non- significant  trends  noted,  the  data  are  too 
limited  to  permit  extensive  interpretation.  It  is  logically 
consistent  to  assume  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  interper- 
sonal behavior  in  group  therapy  to  be  representative  of 
the  client's  characteristic  interpersonal  style  in  order 
for  the  group  to  be  an  effective  mode  of  treatment  and 
this  does  not  occur,  then  little  change  will  be  observed. 
Other  attenuating  factors  such  as  inexperienced  group  leaders 
and  a relatively  short  time  span  must  also  be  considered, 
but  the  most  conservative  interpretation  of  this  finding 
is  simply  that  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  change 
(representative  interpersonal  behavior)  was  not  present. 

The  relationship  between  self-report  and  actual  be- 
havior was  a side  issue  in  the  present  research  and  not  a 
primary  focus  of  study.  Nevertheless,  the  absolute  failure 
or  the  interpersonal  Check  List  to  predict  behavior  is  of 
some  interest,  especially  when  one  considers  that  it  was 
developed  as  a parallel  measure  to  the  Interpersonal 
Diagnosis  of  Personality,  by  the  same  authors.  The  ICL 
specifically  asks  the  subject  to  describe  his  (or  another's) 
interpersonal  behavior  along  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
used  by  our  judges  in  rating  behavior.  Yet  there  was  no 
similarity  between  our  observations  and  the  self-reports 
of  our  subjects.  This  result  cannot  be  attributed  to 
social  desirability  as  subjects  consistently  described 
themselves  as  hostile  and  submissive  when  in  fact  their 
observed  behavior  was  usually  friendly  and  dominant  (at 
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home) . In  fact  our  subjects  appeared  to  have  remarkably 
healthy  interpersonal  relationships  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  they  were  all  experiencing  enough  stress  in  their 
personal  lives  to  seek  therapy.  Equally  surprising  is  the 
facu  i_hat  their  spouses  and  roommates  validated  our  sub- 
jects negative,  and  inaccurate,  self-perceptions.  It  is 
well  known  that  subjective  reports  of  an  event  and  the 
event  itself  often  bear  little  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Apparently  this  is  also  true  when  the  event  is  one's  own 
interpersonal  behavior  or  that  of  someone  whom  we  presumably 
know  well. 

In  spite  of  the  primarily  negative  findings  of  the 
present  study,  group  therapy  as  a mode  of  psychological 
treatment  has  a strong  intuitive  logic.  Based  on  what  is 
known  about  the  role  of  social  learning  in  personality 
development  and  the  powerful  effect  of  peer  influence  not 
only  on  behavior  but  on  cognitive  processes  as  well  (Asch, 
1952;  Cartwright  & Lippitt , 1957),  group  therapy  should  be 
an  eftective  form  of  treatment  for  many  individuals  suf- 
fering from  psychological  distress. 

Two  recent  articles  (Adler,  1977;  Mowrer,  1976) 
cogently  argue,  as  Sullivan  did  30  years  ago,  that  much 
psychopathology  is  a result  of  alienation  from  a healthy 
sociocultural  environment.  In  such  cases  a healthy,  authen- 
tic, supportive,  we  11- functioning  group  led  by  an  experienced, 
knowledgeable  therapist  could  be  the  treatment  of  choice. 
Indeed,  studies  have  shown  that  symptomatic  relief  is 
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achieved  in  groups  and  that  relief  is  a function  of  forming 
positive,  honest,  mutually  supportive  relationships  with 
other  group  members  (Clark  & Culbert , 1965;  Lewinsohn, 
Weinstein  & Alper , 1970).  There  is  a need,  however,  to 
more  thoroughly  research  and  identify  these  and  other 
salient  factors  in  group  therapy. 

Lieberman  (1976)  , for  example,  has  found  evidence  that 
suggests  that  the  ability  to  utilize  cognitive  factors  to 
structure  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  group  experience  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  those  who  experience 
a positive  change.  There  is,  as  yet  however,  no  general 
agreement  on  the  relevant  constructs  that  distinguish  the 
various  approaches  to  group  therapy  or  the  various  popula- 
tions to  whom  they  are  applicable. 

Not  just  treatment  outcomes , but  the  process  of  group 
therapy  needs  to  be  studied  more  extensively  so  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  effective  group  treatment  can  be 
isolated.  Such  research  would  preferably  be  done  with 
accomplished  group  leaders  so  that  treatment  effects  can 
be  maximized  and  their  sources  more  readily  identified. 
Long-range  studies  covering  the  natural  life  of  a group 
as  it  evolves  may  yield  information  unobtainable  in  more 
typical  research  which  arbitrarily  limits  the  study  to  a 
preconceived  time  span,  usually  early  in  the  group's  develop- 
ment. The  present  study  suggests  that  future  research  would 
do  well  to  avoid  subjective  reports  except  as  secondary  data 
sources  and  focus  instead  on  well-defined,  accurately 
measurable  behavior  samples. 
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APPENDIX  1 


INTERPERSONAL  CHECK  LIST 


1.  Able  to  give  orders 

2.  Appreciative 

3.  Apologetic 

4.  Able  to  take  care  of  self 

5.  Accepts  advice  readily 

6.  Able  to  doubt  others 

7.  Affectionate  and  understanding 

8.  Acts  important 

9.  Able  to  criticize  self 

10.  Admires  and  imitates  others 

11.  Agrees  with  everyone 

12.  Always  ashamed  of  self 

13.  Very  anxious  to  be  approved  of 

14.  Always  giving  advice 

15.  Sitter 

16.  Bigheartea  and  unselfish 

17.  Boastful 

18.  Businesslike 

19.  Bossy 

20.  Can  be  frank  and  honest 

21.  Clinging  vine 

22.  Can  be  strict  if  necessary 

23.  Considerate 

24.  Cold  and  unfeeling 

25.  Can  complain  if  necessary 

26.  Cooperative 

27.  Complaining 

28.  Can  be  indifferent  to  others 
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APPENDIX  1 (continued) 

29.  Critical  of  others 

30.  Can  be  obedient 

31.  Cruel  and  unkind 

32.  Dependent 

33.  Dictatorial 

34.  Distrusts  everybody 

35.  Dominating 

36.  Easily  embarrassed 

37.  Eager  to  get  along  with  others 

38.  Easily  fooled 

39.  Egotistical  and  conceited 

40.  Easily  led 

41.  Encouraging  others 

42.  Enjoys  taking  care  of  others 

43.  Expects  everyone  to  admire  him 

44.  Faithful  follower 

45.  Frequently  disappointed 

46.  Firm  but  just 

47.  Fond  of  everyone 

48.  Forceful 

49.  Friendly 

50.  Forgives  anything 

51.  Frequently  angry 

52.  Friendly  all  the  time 

53.  Generous  to  a fault 

54.  Gives  freely  of  self 

55.  Good  leader 

56.  Grateful 

57.  Hard-boiled  when  necessary 

58.  Helpful 

59.  Hard-hearted 

60.  Hard  to  convince 

61.  Hot-tempered 
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62.  Hard  to  impress 

63.  Impatient  with  others'  mistakes 

64.  Independent 

65.  Irritable 

66.  Jealous 

67.  Kind  and  reassuring 

68.  Likes  responsibility 

69.  Lacks  self-confidence 

70.  Likes  to  compete  with  others 

71.  Lets  others  make  decisions 

72.  Likes  everybody 

73.  Likes  to  be  taken  care  of 

74.  Loves  everyone 

75.  Makes  a good  impression 

76.  Manages  others 

77.  Meek 

78.  Modest 

79.  Hardly  ever  talks  back 

80.  Often  admired 

81.  Obeys  too  willingly 

82.  Often  gloomy 

83.  Outspoken 

84.  Overprotective  of  others 

85.  Often  unfriendly 

86.  Over sympathetic 

87.  Often  helped  by  others 

88.  Passive  and  unaggressive 

89.  Proud  and  self-satisfied 

90.  Always  pleasant  and  agreeable 

91.  Resentful 

92.  Respected  by  others 

93.  Rebels  against  everything 

94.  Resents  being  bossed 
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APPENDIX  1 (continued) 

95.  Self-reliant  and  assertive 

96.  Sarcastic 

97.  Self-punishing 

98.  Self-confident 

99.  Self-seeking 

100.  Shrewd  and  calculating 

101.  Self-respecting 

102.  Shy 

103.  Sincere  and  devoted  to  friends 

104.  Selfish 

105.  Skeptical 

106.  Sociable  and  neighborly 

107.  Slow  to  forgive  a wrong 

108.  Somewhat  snobbish 

109.  Spineless 

110.  Stern  but  fair 

111.  Spoils  people  with  kindness 

112.  Straightforward  and  direct 

113.  Stubborn 

114.  Suspicious 

115.  ioo  easily  influenced  by  friends 

116.  Thinks  only  of  self 

117.  Tender  and  soft  hearted 

118.  Timid 

119.  Too  lenient  with  others 

120.  Touchy  and  easily  hurt 

121.  Too  willing  to  give  to  others 

122.  Tries  to  be  too  successful 

123.  Trusting  and  eager  to  please 

124.  Tries  to  comfort  everyone 

125.  Usually  gives  in. 
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APPENDIX  1 (continued) 

126.  Very  respectful  to  authority 

127.  Wants  everyone's  love 

128.  Well  thought  of 

129.  Wants  to  be  led 

130.  Will  confide  in  anyone 

131.  Warm 

132.  Wants  everyone  to  like  him 

133.  Will  bel  ieve  anyone 

134.  Well-behaved 
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COVER  LETTER 


The  attached. questionnaire  is  a checklist  of  personality 
being  used  as  part  of  a research  project  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Please  circle  the  number  of  all 
the  phrases  that  you^feel  describe  the  person  whose  name 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 

Since  we  are  primarily  interested  in  your  perception  of 
i_he  person  being . described,  it  is  best  that  you  do  not  discuss 
the  nems  with  him.  Simply  give  your  impressions,  as  best  you 
can,  oased  on  your  experience  with  this  person. 

When  you  have  completed  the  form,  please  return  it  to 
us  in  the  attached  pre-addressed  envelope.  Your  reply  will 
be  strictly  confidential. 

In  the. space  below  please  indicate  your  relation  to  the 
person  described  (spouse,  friend,  etc.)  and  the  length  of 
time  you  have  known  him.  Feel  free  to  make  any  additional 
comments  that  you  wish. 

Please  return  this  form  with  the  questionnaire. 
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APPENDIX  3 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  RATERS 


We  will  be  using  Leary's  Circumplex  Model  of  inter- 
personal oehavior  to  rate  tape  recorded  verbal  interactions. 
(See  the  next  page  for  a schematic  representation  of  the 
Circumplex).  This  model  classifies  all  interpersonal  be- 
havior into  one  of _ sixteen  categories  based  on  the  relative 
strength  of  two  maj or  dimensions . The  two  major  dimensions 
are  Dominance-Submission  and  Acceptance-Rejection.  The  four 
quadrants  of  the  Circumplex  are  defined  as  follows: 

upper  right  - Dominant-Accepting 
upper  left  - Dominant-Rejecting 
lower  right  - Submissive-Accepting 
lower  left  - Submissive-Rejecting 

Each  or  the  four  quadrants  can  be  further  subdivided 
according  to  the  ratio  of  Dominance-Submission  to  Acceptance- 
Rejection.  In  the  schematic  representation  each  of  these  six- 
teen cas-egories  is  described  by  an  adjective  which  character- 
iz;es  the  Dehaviors  to  which  the  category  applies.  In  this 
mocei  similar  behaviors  are  adjacent  to  one* another.  Behavior 
categories  become  less  similar  as  we  move  around  the  perimeter 
ot  the  circumplex  in  either  direction.  Completely  dissimilar 
behaviors  are  opposite  one  another  on  the  circumplex. 

, for  the  purposes  of  this  study  each  unit  of  behavior  to 
oe  rated  consists  of  one  uninterrupted  statement  or  series 
ot  statements.  A unit  therefore  may  range  from  one  word  to 
a ^engthy  speech.  During  longer  units  of  speech  there  may  be 
several  transitions  from  one  rating  category  to  another.  * In 
these  cases  the  appropriate  rating  will  be  the  one  that  best 
characterizes  the  overall  tone  of  the  unit.  To  score  a unit 
begin  by  deciding  whether  it  is  dominant  or  submissive.  There 
are,  of  course,  varying  degrees  of  dominance  and  submission 
but  for  our  purposes  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a qualita- 
tive _ j udgment , not  a _ quantitative  one.  Think  of  dominance- 
submission  as  a continuous  dimension  with  a midpoint  zero,  and 
place  the  behavior  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  midpoint, 
in  making  this  judgment  you  may  use  any  information  available, 
i.e.,  content,  tone,  and  context  of  the  statement  under  con- 
sideration. Next,  follow  the  same  procedure  for  rating  the 
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APPENDIX  3 (continued) 


statement  in  terms  of  acceptance-rejection.  On  which  side 
or  the  midpoint  does  it  fall?  If  it  relates  to  a orevious 
statement  by  another  speaker,  does  it  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  previous  statement,  is  it  a critical  or  a complimentary 
statement.  At  this  point  you  have  placed  the  unit  being 
rated  into  one  of  the  four  quadrants  of  the  circumplex.  Now 
refine . your  rating  a step  further  by  placing  it  in  one  of  the 
remaining  four  categories  according  to  the  relative  weights 
or  the  two  main  dimensions  and  enter  the  code  letter  for 
that  category  on  the  rating  sheet. 
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Re  j acting  j. 


3 (continued) 


Dominant 


CIRCUMPLEX  MODEL  OF  INTERPERSONAL  BEHAVIOR 

(LEARY,  1957) 
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Dominant 


CIRCUMPLEX  MODEL  OF  INTERPERSONAL  BEHAVIOR 
(LEARY,  1957) 
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INTERPERSONAL  CHECK  LIST  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  INTERPERSONAL  BEHAVIORS 
INTO  16  VARIABLE  CATEGORIES 
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APPENDIX  5 


GROUP  LEADERS ' WEEKLY  LEVELS  OF  DOMINANCE 
AND  ACCEPTANCE 


Week 

Male  Therapist 

Female 

Therapist 

Dominance 

Acceptance 

Dominance 

Acceptance 

1 

56.85 

29.  92 

2.29 

2.47 

2 

57.32 

22.75 

10.  30 

4.34 

3 

72.41 

24.  31 

__  * 

4 

72.92 

27.79 

10.35 

2.67 

5 

62.01 

12. 87 

3.  61 

2.51 

6 

43.71 

10.65 

11.  32 

2.24 

7 

63.63 

21.39 

8.00 

2. 31 

8 

53.99 

12.29 

14.39 

3.77 

9 

52.82 

14.96 

9.33 

3.  91 

10 

64.19 

14.  98 

14.  45 

4.33 

11 

39.52 

9.63 

6.12 

1 . 65 

12 

40.11 

6.34 

13.56 

6.12 

13 

58.70 

9.  96 

5.30 

1.29 

14 

9.  95 

- .43 

1.00 

.00 

^Absent 
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